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required it." That was law, though Mason may not have said this
in so many words. He was saying that to undertake to coerce or
punish a state is to bring all its citizens to the defense of their
territory or liberty. To undertake to punish individual offenders
is to distinguish between them and those who have not offended
and so need not feel obliged to take up the offenders' cause in
patriotic loyalty.

Without too much delay the committee of the whole resolved
"that it is the opinion of this Committee 'that a national govern-
ment ought to be established consisting of a supreme Legislative,
Judiciary, and Executive." Sherman, representing Connecticut,
cautiously voted no. New York was divided. New Jersey, for
want of a quorum in attendance that day, did not vote, Massa-
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and the Carolinas
voted aye. The resolution was carried, The Convention, in com-
mittee, had cast its first vote in favor of creation, not revision*

But after this general statement, there had to be details*
Randolph brought up the second of his original resolutions, which
experimentally said: "that the rights of suffrage in the national
legislature ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribu-
tions, or to the number of free inhabitants, as the one or the
' other rule may seem best in different cases/* As the resolution
stood, it seemed to satisfy no one. Hamilton moved, with Spaight
of North Carolina seconding, that representation be based solely
on the number of free inhabitants* This was postponed After
some further skirmishing, which was really thinking, Madison
moved, and Gouverneur Morris seconded, "that the equality of
suffrage established by the articles of Confederation ought not
to prevail in the national Legislature, and that an equitable ratio
of representation ought to be substituted." This, "being generally
relished,** would have been agreed to. But Read for Delaware
reminded the committee of the whole that he and his colleagues
were restrained by their commission from assenting to any
change of the rule of suffrage; and that if this were insisted on,
they might feel it their duty to leave the Convention.

Here for the time being the discussion had to break up.
Gouxerneur Morris said that the Convention would be worse off
without the help of the Delaware delegates; that the "secession
of a State" so early as this would be a lamentable proof of discord;
but that the change proposed was so fundamental it could not